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knew what had happened. Schouvaloff claimed that
Gortchakoff, having received from the Russian General
Staff the tracing of two frontiers, the desired one, and the
one marking the extreme limit of concessions, had been
careless enough to hand the second to Lord Beaconsfield.
Corry believed that the Russian Chancellor, after the
agreement, had tried to trick the British delegation.
However it may have been, the two old men, both of them
ill, began to bandy contradictions so violent and ridiculous
that Bismarck, in ironic tones, proposed a suspension of the
sitting for half an hour. During this entr'acte, Schouvaloff,
Salisbury, and Prince Hohenlohe could attempt a solution
of the question. This was done, and an understanding was
come to on an intermediary line.

Next day the English made public the agreement regard-
ing Cyprus. This time British opinion was enthusiastic.
It was delighted by this parade-ground in the Levant, this
English Mediterranean. Even abroad the altogether Dis-
raelian boldness of this coup was extolled. "The traditions
of England," wrote the Journal des Debats, "are not altogether
dead; they survive in the hearts of a woman and an aged
statesman."

A magnificent welcome was arranged for the return of
the negotiators to London. Charing Cross Station had been
decorated with the flags of all the nations of the Congress;
palms and masses of geraniums adorned its platforms and
approaches; garlands of roses were twined round all the
pillars. An enormous crowd was waiting. When the Prime
Minister stepped out of his carriage, he was greeted by the
Dukes of Northumberland, Sutherland, Abercorn and
Bedford, and by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London.
John Manners was there too, and Sir Robert Peel, the son